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This month the Review presents the second ina series of general economic 
surveys of selected areas in Texas. A study of Corpus Christi and the Lower 
Nueces River Valley begins on page 8. 














The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


July business in Texas continued the upward trend 
that was evident throughout the second quarter of 1958. 
Although there are no certainties in forecasting business 
conditions, the statistical data on overall Texas business 
in July gave a strong indication that the very mild reces- 
sion of the past twelve months is coming to an end. This 
improved trend parallels the course of business in the 
country as a whole, although the decline in Texas has 
been considerably less than for the national economy. 

The index of Texas business activity rose 2% in July, 
bringing the level to only 2% under that of a year ago 
and 4% below the 1957 peak. The low point of the season- 
ally adjusted index was reached in March, which registered 
a decline of 11% from the May 1957 peak. 

The rise in the index of Texas business came at the 
same time that the index of industrial production in the 
United States rose from 131 to 133. This was the third 
consecutive month that the index had risen, reflecting an 
increase in both durable and nondurable goods manu- 
facture and in the production of minerals. 

Since the current recession is the third such cyclical 
movement that has occurred in American business since 
the end of World War II, it is significant to compare the 
patterns of these three declines, both as they have affected 
national business and business in Texas. The chart of 
industrial production during these three periods of reces- 
sion is shown on the following page, where the periods 
1948-50, 1953-55, and 1957-58 are plotted on the same 
time scale to facilitate comparison of the three periods. 
The 1957-58 drop in industrial production was practically 


the same as the decline in 1953 and 1954. Both of these 
periods showed a greater decline than in 1948-49. It is 
particularly significant that the length of the decline in 
each of the three periods was very nearly the same. Reason- 
ing by analogy is always dangerous, but the recovery in 
both of the previous recessions carried the index higher 
than the previous high. If this same pattern holds, this 
should be the beginning of another upsurge in industrial 
production. 

The chart showing the index of Texas business for the 
same three periods demonstrates the difference between 
the reaction of the Texas economy to the influences bring- 
ing on a recession in business. In 1948-49 and again in 
1953-55 the decline was very slight, very little more than 
a leveling off from the previous strong upward movement. 
The pattern during 1957-58 was rather erratic, but the 
downward drift of the index was very much the same as 
in the two previous recessions. The close resemblance of 
the first part of the three recessions suggests that the forces 
operating on the economy were very much the same in all 
three periods. A logical conclusion from these facts would 
be that the forces tending to slow down and finally reverse 
the decline are becoming strong enough to give consider- 
able assurance that the turning point has already been 
passed. 

The third chart comparing the three recession periods 
is based on industrial power consumption in Texas. Since 
no index of industrial production is available at this time 
for Texas, it is necessary to draw conclusions on the 
changes in the industrial segment of the economy from 
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the data on industrial power consumed. The 1948-49 reces- 
sion merely slowed down the increase in the consumption 
of industrial power. In 1954 there were several months in 
which the index declined, but as soon as it changed direc- 
tion it rose at a very rapid rate throughout 1955. The de- 
cline in industrial power consumption late in 1957 and 
during the early months of 1958 was very sharp, but 
recovery since March 1958 has restored a substantial part 
of the loss. This sharp decline in industrial activity con- 
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tributed heavily to the increase in unemployment, but 
other elements of the economy of the state did not suffer 
the same degree of decline and have provided support for 
the total level of activity. For this reason the index of total 
business activity in Texas did not parallel the decline in 
industrial power consumption. 

The largest single segment of Texas business is repre- 
sented by consumer spending, and throughout the past 
twelve months retail sales have shown unusual stability. 
The decline in sales of 1958 automobiles has depressed 
durable goods store sales, but sales by nondurable goods 
stores have more than offset this loss of business. Total 
July 1958 sales were 6% above last July, in spite of the 
fact that sales by durable goods stores were down 16%. 

The strength of consumer demand in Texas during the 
past year has reflected the continued high level of total 
consumer income in spite of unfavorable situations in 
certain industries. Total nonagricultural employment in 
Texas for the first seven months of 1958 averaged 0.7% 
below the same period of 1957. This total represented a 
decline of 9.5% in durable goods manufacturing, a de- 
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crease of 0.3% in nondurable goods manufacturing, and 
an increase of 0.4% in all nonmanufacturing business. So, 
in spite of the fact that a rather serious decline was shown 
in durable goods industries, the level of total labor income 
has been well maintained. For the month of July total 
employment increased 0.7% from June. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 





Percent change 








July July 
1958 1958 
from from 
July June July June July 
Index 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Texas Business Activity ....... 197 193 201 + 2 — 2 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. 
| ee ae 80 85 — 16 — 21 
Crude petroleum production. 106 100 122 + 6 — 13 
Crude oil runs to stills ......... 186 129 141 + & — 4 
Total electric power 
consumption -_.. a ... $58 349 392 + 3 — 9 
Industrial electric powe 
consumption ... bl aesiilaniiehes Sa 326 353 — 1 — 8 
Bank debits —........ ; . 235 230 237 + 2 — 1 
Ordinary life insurance sales 405 358 368 + 138 + 10 
Total retail sales piinkcencs ED 193 + 1 — 3 
Durable-goods sales ......... 152 160 — 6 — 11 
Nondurable-goods sales . 218 210 + 4 + 
Urban building permits 
issued* Seitdemninss ocictanes NEE 237 238 + 24 + 23 
Residential . 232 287 237 + 13 + 36 
Nonresidential 277 187 253 + 48 + 9 
Farm cash income, 
unadjusted a . 80 92 86 — 13 — 7 





* Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 


One of the brighter spots in the Texas economy has been 
the improvement in the income of farmers. For the first 
seven months of 1958 farm income was 28% above the 
same period of last year and has been an important factor 
in supporting the level of consumer spending at a time 
when other sources of income were suffering a decline. 
Although no specific data are available to compare the 
extent to which increased farm income has offset the de- 
cline in income from oil, it is rather certain that the move- 
ments of these two series have tended to counterbalance 
each other. 

Expenditures of business concerns for new plant and 
equipment have shown a steady decline since the third 
quarter of 1957. The estimates of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Department of Commerce 
indicate that 1958 expenditures will be 17% below 1957. 
But in spite of this substantial decline the amount spent 
will have been exceeded only in 1957 and 1956. No esti- 
mates are made for expenditures in Texas, but the in- 
formation published by the Bureau of Business Research in 
Texas Industrial Expansion indicates that the decline has 
been considerably less than for the rest of the country. 

A strong supporting factor in the Texas business situa- 
tion has been furnished by building construction. Esti- 
mates of new construction authorized are made by the 
Bureau of Business Research from building permits. A 
sharp decline in building permits during the winter seemed 
to indicate that this industry was feeling the effects of the 
general decline in business, but since April the volume of 
new building authorized has been at near-record levels. 
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In July the index jumped to 293% of the 1947-49 base, 
and the total of the first seven months of 1958 was 13% 
above the same period of last year. The biggest increase 
during July came in nonresidential building. New housing 
starts are increasing all over the country as urban com- 
munities continue to increase rapidly in population, and 
the easing of the tight credit situation may be expected to 
continue to support the high level of residential building. 

The speed with which the 1957-58 recession is running 
its course is indicated by the increases in the rediscount 
rates of certain Federal Reserve banks. Already concern 
is being expressed about the possibilities of a continuation 
of the inflationary trend of the last boom. The level of 
commodity prices has scarcely felt the effects of the reces- 
sion in business. The consumer price index for the United 
States has risen every month of the recession; in July it 
was 0.2 point higher than in June. The wholesale price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reached its peak of 
119.7 in March 1958, and has dropped only 0.5 point to 
119.2. The July value of the index was the same as in June, 
which suggests that the decline has already ended. Prices 
of industrial products rose 0.5 point in July, offsetting the 
decline in farm products and processed foods. 

No inventory data are available for Texas but the series 
for the country as a whole indicate that the volume of total 
business inventories continued to fall during June. This 
decline resulted from a further curtailment of manufac- 
turers’ inventories, since inventories in the hands of whole- 
sale and retail establishments had stopped falling. New 
orders by manufacturers increased in May and June. There 
is a strong possibility that retailers will increase their buy- 
ing for the winter season, since merchants who underesti- 
mate their needs may have difficulty in securing additional 
merchandise later. While it is still too early to make a 
firm prediction, there is an increasing probability that 
retail sales in 1958 will exceed the 1957 volume. 

The stock market has lost much of its popularity as a 
forecaster of business trends, but the recent strong gains in 
common stock prices indicate that business sentiment is 
rapidly growing more optimistic. Some of this increased 
cheerfulness can be attributed to the slightly improving 
trend in corporate earnings. but much of it undoubtedly 
reflects a growing feeling that business will regain past 
losses very quickly. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. 8. Treasury Department 








July 1-July 31 











Percent 

District 1957-58 1956-57 change 
TEXAS $163,906,387¢ $144,870,370F + 18 
Income 35,109,159 34,985,260 oe 
Employment 114,908 71,815 + 60 
Withholding 117,886,218 98,778,498 + 19 
Other 10,796,103 11,034,796 — 2 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 86,865,162 78,708,244+ + 10 
Income 18,533,815 17,853,037 + 4 
Employment 11,863 10,225 + 16 
Withholding 61,660,606 52,322,243 + 18 
Other 6,658,878 8,522,738 — 22 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 77,041,225; 66,162,126 + 16 
Income 16,575,344 17,132,223 — 3 
Employment 103,045 61,590 + 67 
Withholding 56,225,612 46.456,255 + 21 
Other 4,137,225 2,512,058 + 65 





| 
| 


+ Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Industrial Production: 


FLOUR MILLING IN TEXAS 


By MELVIN R. MASON 


Texas ranked sixth in the nation last year in the produc- 
tion of wheat flour. During 1957 the state produced over 
14 million hundred-pound sacks as compared to Kansas, 
32 million; New York, 29 million; Minnesota, 26 million; 
Missouri, 20 million; and Illinois, 15 million. Total pro- 
duction for the entire country was almost 239 million 
sacks. 

Texas’ first manufacturing plant of any kind was estab- 
lished shortly after 1720 when a small grist-mill was put 
into operation at the San Jose Mission to grind corn grown 
by Indians in the surrounding area. From this simple be- 
ginning has emerged the commercial milling industry, 
which, in the production of flour and meal, employed 
1,783 Texans in 1954 with a payroll of almost $6.5 million. 

The population of the United States has continued to in- 
crease rapidly since 1900, creating greater demands for 
manufactured products. The milling industry is in a 
peculiar situation, though. Americans are buying more 
and more automobiles, television sets, and washing ma- 
chines, but they are eating less and less bread. The average 
per capita consumption of flour is scarcely more than half 
what it was in 1900. While there were nearly 230 pounds 
consumed for each person in 1900, the figure was only 
121 pounds in 1955. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT FLOUR, U.S. 
1917-1955 


Pounds Pounds 
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SOURCE Flowr Milling, University of Konsos, June, 1956 


There is more than one explanation for this decrease. 
Magazines loaded with advertisements of exercising ma- 
chines and reducing pills give ample evidence of the grow- 
ing weight-consciousness of the public. Actually, the aver- 
age American does not need as much food to burn as he 
did fifty years ago. Machines designed to do everything 
from ploughing fields to washing breakfast dishes cut the 
need for extra human energy. Then, too, with a higher 
standard of living, people can afford more expensive foods, 
decreasing the importance of bread in the diet. 

Another cut into the miller’s profit is caused by the 
trend away from home baking. The commercial baker 
uses slightly less flour in making a loaf of bread than does 
a homemaker. What is more significant, the baker buys 
his flour from the miller in huge quantities at prices that 
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Total Electric Power Use in Texas 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 oom 
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include less profit for the miller than that on flour produced 
for the retail trade. 

Millers are trying to increase their sales by branching 
out and offering a variety of products. Ready-mixes for 
cakes, cookies, pie crust, and biscuits are included on the 
list. Earlier this year General Mills awarded a $215,000 
contract for construction of a refrigerated and prepared 
bakery foods plant at Garland. Among other Texas com- 
panies producing a line of prepared mixes are the Fant 
Milling Company (Sherman, Gainesville, and Tyler) and 
Pioneer Mills of San Antonio. Most flour mills also utilize 
by-products of the milling process in the manufacture of 
feed for animals. 

Basically, the milling of flour consists of a series of 
grinding and sifting operations. The edible grain must be 
separated from its indigestible cellulose husk and be re- 
duced, through repeated grinding and sifting, to usable 
flour. Primitive methods, still used today by some North 
American Indians, entail pounding or grinding grain by 
hand between two stones. A more advanced form of milling 
ground the grain between flat, grooved surfaces of two 
circular stones, one mounted on top of the other. This type 
of mill could utilize animal or water power for turning 
the stone. 

Mill wheels of the early Texas settlers were turned by 
horses or oxen, or by the natural power furnished by 
streams. After the Civil War, stone mills were replaced 
gradually by “roller” mills. The metal rollers, like pairs 
of giant rolling pins, revolve against each other, crushing 
the grain. The first pairs merely break the grain, and suc- 
ceeding pairs reduce the mixture to finer flour. The flour 
is sifted after each stage of the process. Older mills aged 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 











Texas 
Percent change 
Jan-July 
1958 
January-July from 
 ———_ Jan-July 
Product 1958* 1957 1957 
CRUDE OIL 
Production (thous of bbls) 502,083 645,591 — 22 
Value (thous of dols) 1,569,196 2,007,639 — 22 
Runs to stills (thous of bbls) 428,149 476,960 — 10 
NATURAL GAS 
Production (thous of dols) 366,781 357,588 + 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas (long tons) 2,345 2,865 — 18 





*Preliminary. 
tIncludes casinghead gas. 





Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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flour to whiten it and to improve its baking properties, but 
the modern mill treats its product with bleaching and 
maturing agents and also enriches it with vitamins and 
minerals. 

Anyone interested in the history of the industry can 
study the reconstructed grist mill at the San Jose Mission 
near San Antonio, or Phillips’ mill, powered by water 
wheel, which still produces meal commercially near Salado. 
The majority of today’s mills, though, operate on a large 
scale. The early mills that survive are interesting reminders 
of a way of manufacture that has all but passed from the 
American scene. 

World War II had a decided effect on the milling in- 
dustry. Destruction of mills in Britain and Europe created 
an increased demand for U. S. wheat flour. From 1931 


WHEAT GROUND FOR FLOUR, TEXAS, 1947-57" 
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through 1942 the average monthly export from this 
country was only 870 thousand hundred-pound sacks, but 
export figures began climbing in 1943. In 1947 the United 
States sent an average of more than 8 million sacks each 
month to foreign markets, and the next year over 6 million 
sacks per month were exported. During these two peak 
years exports amounted to almost one-third of the total 
amount produced in the nation. In 1949 there was a sharp 
drop in the monthly export average to less than 3 million 
sacks. In succeeding years exports were less than 2 million 
sacks per month until 1956 when new government programs 
began to cause exports to rise again. 

Activity of Texas flour mills paralleled activity of the 
national industry. In 1947 over 50 million bushels of wheat 
were ground for flour in Texas. In 1948, grindings were 
still as high as 45 million bushels but dropped back the next 
year to 33 million. Production decreased steadily, hitting 
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Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 - 
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a postwar low of 26 million bushels in 1954. In 1956-57 
production began to climb, and the figure was back to 
32 million bushels in 1957. 

Oldest of the large Texas plants now producing flour is 
Pioneer Mills of San Antonio. Established by Carl Hilmar 
Guenther, German immigrant who moved his business 
from Fredericksburg, the mill has occupied the same loca- 
tion in San Antonio since 1859, almost a hundred years. 
Today, the mills produce prepared mixes as well as feeds, 
meal, and Pioneer and White Wings flours. 

Beginnings of the Burrus Mill and Elevator Company go 
back to 1876 when W. C. Burrus bought a small stone mill 
near McKinney. Moving to Fort Worth in 1904, he bought 
another mill with his son, and in 1935 their company began 
production in its Light Crust flour plant. Ten years ago the 
company opened the Southwest’s largest feed mill. 
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Although the milling industry has not become concen- 
trated in any one section of the nation or of the state, 
exclusively, there has been a trend toward the centrali- 
zation of control of mills. For instance, Flour Mills of 
America, a Kansas corporation whose controlling stock 
is owned by Texans, in 1955-56 purchased both Bewley 
Mills and Dittlinger Roller Mills. Bewley’s, whose history 
goes back to the 1880's, has large mills in both Fort Worth 
and San Antonio and also has facilities in Dallas, Waco, 
Houston, Tyler, Corpus Christi and New Orleans. The 
Dittlinger firm operates 15 branches in South Texas, in- 
cluding a large plant at New Braunfels that produces 
flour, meal, and stock feeds. 

General Mills, headquartered in Minneapolis and the 
largest single flour-producing corporation in the nation, 
has mills in Amarillo, Wichita Falls, and Houston. A plant 
in Kenedy makes guar flour and meal. 

Among other Texas Mills with more than 50 employees 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 














July 1958* January-July 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1958 1957 
Teens 2... 987 85 610 1,682 10,535 12,444 
a ee 74 9 102 185 1,276 1,530 
Gulfecsst .............. 73 18 97 183 1,215 1,438 
SEIS Se ie eee 72 0 48 129 718 721 
North Central __........... 345 20 246 611 3,513 4,416 
es caeleece 353 5 99 457 3,077 3,523 
Panhandle —.................. 70 38 18 126 136 816 





*For five weeks ending August 2, 1958. 


are the Fant Milling Company of Sherman, which has 
smaller plants in Gainesville and Tyler; the Seguin Milling 
Company in Seguin; Fraser Milling Company, Hereford; 
International Milling Company, Greenville; Graham Mill 
and Elevator Company, Graham; Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, Dallas; and Morrison Milling Company, Denton. 

Though it might seem that flour milling would tend to 
be concentrated in major wheat-producing areas, the lo- 
cations of the large Texas mills indicate that this is not 
ordinarily the case. The explanation is to be found pri- 
marily in the advantageous rates that the railroads apply 
to wheat transportation. Given these rates, Texas flour 
mills are predominately market-oriented. They are conse- 
quently also often located on major rail lines to the East 
and to export points on the Gulf Coast. 

By continually improving the milling process, by pro- 
ducing a variety of products to offset the decrease in 
U.S. per capita flour consumption, and in many instances, 
through pooling its resources, the milling industry has 
succeeded in maintaining its stability’ while continuing to 
produce high-quality, low-cost flour. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-June 30 















Percent 
Account 1957-58 1956-57 change 
- Ee ee ican’ $938,611,472 $887,533,396 + 6 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

ME I ao sas 46,564,225 42,663,850 + 9 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes —..................... 39,420,085 37,760,059 + 4 
Crude oil production taxes.......... 119,727,661 139,776,198 —14 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes -...................... 19,048,714 19,633,976 — 3 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes ....—................... 27,179,798 24,983,306 + 9 
Motor fuel taxes (net) —........ 154,371,386 149,612,429 + 8 
Cigarette tax and licenses _.......... 43,867,826 41,731,029 + 65 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 

pg” aaa oe 28,975,231 28,555,524 + 1 
Automobile and other sales 

alee een ve sitinccsinlinioniascnck 20,288,140 20,580,579 — 1 
Licenses and fees ....................--..-.-- ..... 80,970,786 24,024,202 + 29 
Preschies tox —..................... 38,044,167 $4,641,130 + 10 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses ........................ 14,095,567 19,613,005 — 28 
Oil and gas royalties —.................... 25,831,128 28,869,487 —il 
Interest earned... .......... 25,942,009 20,790,419 + 25 
Unclassified receipts = 67,708,402 56,912,453 + 19 
Other miscellaneous revenue ......... ‘ 8,466,978 10,453,163 — 19 
Federal] aid for highways .... 97,443,752 62,307,530 + 56 
Federal] aid for public welfare 113,784,493 107,037,869 + 6 
Other federal aid ............ — 14,976,256 17,243,633 — 13 
Donations and grants ....... picaiontieabcs 1,904,868 343,605 +454 














The Economy of Corpus Christe 


and the Lower Nueces River Valley 


By MELVIN R. MASON* 


Seventy years ago, Nueces and San Patricio counties 
were open rangeland. Today, with the city of Corpus 
Christi as its economic focal point, the area has a diverse 
economy including agriculture, oil and gas production, 
manufacturing, shipping, tourism, fishing, and defense 
installations. 

More than one factor has contributed to this rapid 
metamorphosis from frontier cattle country to booming 
industrial area. The discovery of oil and gas and the 
presence of other natural resources, the availability of 
water transportation, the mild climate of the Coastal Bend 
—all have played their parts. 

In the early days, one of the duties of the marshal of 
Corpus Christi was that of roping stray steers in the 
streets. Today, the cattle have been crowded out by the 
people, the population within the city limits alone es- 
timated to be 170,000. The increase in population has 
been phenomenal. The 1920 census showed only 10,522 
for the city, but by 1930 the figure had more than 
doubled, climbing to 27,789. It had doubled again by 
1940, with the total set at 57,301. The mushrooming has 
continued; present population of Nueces County, in which 
Corpus Christi is located, is estimated to be 254,000. The 
41,200 in San Patricio County—on the other side of the 
Nueces River—make a total of 295,200 for the two coun- 
ties. The ten-county region considered as the Corpus Christi 
trade area has a population of almost 420,000. 

The first permanent settlers, chiefly Irish families, came 
to the area in 1830 under a grant from the Mexican govern- 
ment. Earlier, the territory had been occupied by Indians, 
Mexican sheepherders, and ranchmen who held grants 
from the Spanish king. 

During the Texas Revolution battles were fought in 
the streets of the town of San Patricio. After the war the 
present Nueces County lay in a no-man’s-land, disputed 
territory which neither Mexico nor Texas controlled. Im- 
migration into the area accelerated after the Civil War, 
however, and by 1900 the combined population of San 
Patricio and Nueces counties was almost 13,000. Since 
then, the region has had a history of rapid development in 
both agriculture and industry. 

The fertile soils and mild climate of the coastal plain 
invited agricultural exploitation. The growing season 
ranges from 260 to more than 330 days per year, while 
the average annual rainfall is near 30 inches. The main 
crops today are cotton and grain sorghums. In 1954 the 
U. S. Census of Agriculture showed that farmers in the 
two counties harvested 196,000 bales of cotton from 217,500 
acres. The same year they planted 320,886 acres in sor- 
ghums. Flax, introduced as a commercial crop in the 
1930’s, is still important, although acreage has decreased 
markedly. 

A recent trend in vegetable production is the growing 
of dry onions in conjunction with cotton farming. Planted 
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in the middles in the cotton fields, the onions can be 
harvested before the cotton stalks have reached full growth. 
Farmers also plant excess acreage in onions. The 12,398 
acres planted in the two counties in 1954 represented 
more than half the land used for vegetable production 
that year. The growing of truck-farming crops such as 
spinach and watermelons has decreased within the last few 
years in favor of more acreage in grain. 

Raising livestock continues to be an important economic 
activity. More than 17,000 head of cattle and calves and 
almost 6,000 swine were sold alive in the two counties in 
1954. The total cattle population was over 43,000. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are other significant sources of 
income. 

While the soil and climate have been favorable for 
agriculture, it is the natural resources of the area that 
have assured industrial development. Natural gas, oil, even 
oyster shell—all play an important part in the economy. 

Gas was first discovered in San Patricio County in 
1913; the first well was on White Point on the north 
shore of Nueces Bay. In 1956, wells in the two counties 
produced over 192 billion cubic feet of gas, with a value 
of more than $15 million. Gas production is utilized as 
both fuel and raw material by the area’s industrial plants, 
and also is transported by pipeline to other parts of the 
United States. 

The Saxet oil field, discovered south of Nueces Bay in 
1939, was the first of multiple discoveries of oil in the two 
counties. Wells in the area produced more than 31 million 
barrels of crude in 1956. Based on the average price of 
Texas oil for that year, value was more than $85 million. 
Although state-controlled allowables cut back the output 
of crude oil during the first six months of 1958, recent 
allowables have been increased, and the production of 
these natural resources continues to be one of the major 
enterprises. 

A network of pipelines covering South Texas pours oil 
into the Corpus Christi area where the refining of petro- 
leum is the main industry. Five major refineries within the 
city process an average of 220,000 barrels of crude oil 
each day. Delhi-Taylor, Pontiac, Sinclair, Southwestern, 
and Suntide produce petroleum products and petrochemi- 
cals. At Aransas Pass, 22 miles around the bay to the 
northeast, is located a large gas processing plant—Sunray 
Midcontinent. Great Southern Chemical Corporation in 
Corpus Christi produces butane, naphtha, and other petro- 
leum distillates. 

LP gas is put to other uses at the giant plant of the 
Celanese Corporation of America in Bishop, Texas. The 
world’s largest producer of formaldehyde, the plant also 
makes methanol, acetaldehyde, and other organic chemi- 
cals. 

Natural gas is the principal ingredient used by the 
United Carbon Company at its Aransas Pass Plant where 
great quantities are burned to produce carbon black. 
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Industry is not limited to the processing of gas and oil, 
however. The Halliburton Portland Cement Company, 
for instance, utilizes oyster shell dredged from Nueces 
Bay, while other companies specialize in ready-mixed con- 
crete or concrete blocks and other prefabricated products. 

A distinguishing characteristic of Corpus Christi’s in- 
dustrial plants is their relative newness. Columbia Southern 
Chemical Company, though established as recently as 
1934, is nevertheless the oldest of the major industrial 
plants in the Corpus Christi area. It uses available ma- 
terials to manufacture caustic soda, soda ash, chlorine, 
and oil well additives. The primary raw material is salt, 
secured from an underground dome sixty miles to the 
west near Benavides. Brine solution is moved by pipeline 
to the plant. Other materials used are oyster shell from the 
bay and limestone from Central Texas quarries. 

The newest major industry in the area was established 
recently by Reynolds Metals Company, a producer of 
aluminum. The company put two plants into operation at 
Gregory in San Patricio County in 1952-53. One plant 
produces alumina from imported bauxite ore, while the 
other reduces the alumina to primary aluminum. Expan- 
sion of the alumina plant, scheduled for completion next 
year, will increase capacity to 2,000 tons per day. 

Another metal producer is American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company in Corpus Christi, which refines zinc 
and cadmium and produces sulfuric acid as a by-product. 
Like Reynolds, the company utilizes imported ores; there- 
fore, location at a seaport is especially important. 

One of Corpus Christi’s major processing plants trans- 
forms grain grown in the area into livestock feed, corn- 
starch, and sugar. Corn Products Refining Company was 
established in 1949. Other plants which use agricultural 
products include cotton oil mills in both Corpus Christi 
and Robstown. 

A prime requirement for industry is a plentiful supply 
of water. The city of Corpus Christi looks out over the 
ocean; nevertheless, one of its major problems has always 
been that of securing enough water to meet its needs. In 
the 1800's, before there was any sort of municipal water 
system, “barreleros” sold water to those who did not have 
cisterns, wells, or other private supplies. Water by the 
barrel, though, will not meet the needs of heavy industry 
and a burgeoning population. For a time it seemed that 
industrial development would come to a standstill, but the 
completion of Wesley E. Seale Dam last April has enabled 
the chamber of commerce to jubilantly proclaim “plenty 
of dam water” for future growth. 

The new dam, located on the Nueces River at Lake 
Corpus Christi, will impound 300,000 acre feet of water, 
increasing the city’s supply almost ten-fold. Engineers 
have estimated that this new source should furnish enough 
water for Corpus Christi (taking into account the probable 
increase in consumption) until at least 1980. The dam has 
been built so that, when there is need, it can be raised ten 
feet, increasing the storage capacity from 300,000 to 
500,000 acre feet. The dam was built through the issuance 
of $18 million in bonds by the Lower Nueces River Water 
Supply District, a district which includes Corpus Christi 
and certain nearby areas. 

Facilities for treatment, transportation, and storage of 
water have been improved. With the completion of a new 
plant in 1956, the system can feed 78 million gallons a day 
into the city and adjacent industrial installations, while 
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extra lines serve nearby communities and other industries. 
The system’s two filtration plants are capable of processing 
122 million gallons a day. 

Anticipating increasing needs for electric power, Central 
Power and Light Company is making a $12-million expan- 
sion of its plant at Calallen in Nueces County. The work, 
scheduled for completion early next year, will more than 
double generating capability, increasing it to 325,000 
kilowatts. The project is a part of an overall $125-million 
expansion program underway by the company, whose 
plants furnish electricity for South Texas. 

This bustling activity is a far cry from the little trading 
post which has grown into the present Corpus Christi. 
Around 1839 “Colonel” Henry L. Kinney, rancher and 
opportunist, established the center known simply as 
“Kinney’s Trading Post” until the late 1840’s when the 
town took its name from the bay on which it is located. 

Continued industrial expansion seems definite for the 
Corpus Christi area. Biggest current news is Humble’s 
new gas processing and cycling plant to be built between 
Bishop and Kingsville. The $75-million plant will be the 
largest of its kind in the world, with a daily capacity of 
750,000 cubic feet of gas. Plans also include about 200 
miles of pipeline for gathering gas, mainly from wells on 
the King Ranch. The plant will give employment to ap- 
proximately 300 persons. 

Another rapidly developing industry on the coast is 
commercial shrimping. At Aransas Pass, Matthews Fish 
Company processes fresh-frozen seafood. Herndon Marine 
Products put a new plant into operation only last year, 
packaging and wholesaling shrimp. 

In addition to being an industrial center Corpus Christi 
is a transportation focus as well. Designation of the area 
as a deep water port in 1929 assured the city’s develop- 
ment as a shipping center and paved the way for industrial 
progress. At the present time, millions of dollars are being 
spent in improving the port, in the construction of a new 
airport, and in building new bridges and expressways. 

Opened in 1926, the Port of Corpus Christi now ranks 
as ninth in the nation in terms of tonnage handled. During 
1957 almost 25 million tons of cargo passed through the 
port. Recent plans for improvement will deepen all chan- 
nels and basins in the port to 40 feet, making it the only 
40-foot port in Texas. The port not only furnishes access 
to the open seas, but also gives the city of Corpus Christi 
a direct water connection with the intracoastal canal and 
the Mississippi River inland waterway system. 





One of the newest facilities at the port is the public 
grain elevator. Officially opened in 1954, it stores grain 
for export, having a capacity of more than 2 million 
bushels. Modern equipment is used both to unload the 
railroad cars and trucks that bring in the grain and to 
move grain from the elevator into ships and barges. 

A new six-lane, high-level bridge for motor vehicles, 
built over the entranceway to the port, should be com- 
pleted within a year. Constructed by the State Highway 
Department, the central span of the bridge will be 640 
feet long and will tower 235 feet above the water. The 
structure will have the double distinction of being both 
the highest and most expensive bridge in the state. Total 
cost is estimated to be $7,500,000. An old bridge, a long- 
time traffic bottleneck, will be removed when the new 
bridge is completed, and the channel entrance will be 
widened to 400 feet. A lift bridge for trains and other 
vehicles is being built at another location. 

A new $5.8-million municipal airport is being con- 
structed six miles west of the city. The airport is designed 
so that it can be expanded as necessary, but in its first 
phase it should meet the needs of the city until 1970. 

Other transportation improvements include new express- 
ways and a bridge crossing the Nueces River at Calallen. 

The economy of the Corpus Christi area gains support 
from the U. S. Naval Air Station. Largest of the U.S. naval 
air training stations, it was established in 1942 because 
of the ideal climate for flying. Including civilian em- 
ployees, the Station has an annual payroll of $42 million. 
Authorities estimate that the military pay raise approved 
by Congress last May will increase the Station payroll by 
$70,000 per month. 

A growing source of income for the Coastal Bend is the 
millions of dollars brought in yearly by the tourist trade. 
A new causeway at Corpus Christi gives motorists direct 
access to Mustang and Padre Islands, which together com- 
prise a 13]-mile-long strip of natural beach extending all 
the way to Mexico. Padre Island has recently been pro- 
posed as a national park. Commercial craft at Port 
Aransas, Aransas Pass, and Rockport, as well as at Corpus 
Christi, offer fishing trips and excursions. Fishermen from 
all over the country are attracted by the Port Aransas boast 
that “they bite every day.” Visitors spend $15 million 
annually in Corpus Christi alone. 

Among the attractions that bring tourists is the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge, seasonal home of the near- 
extinct whooping crane as well as other birds and game. 
Famous King Ranch is only a short driving distance from 
Corpus Christi. 

Unlike many rapidly expanding industrial centers, the 
city of Corpus Christi presents a neat, attractive appear- 
ance to its guests. This is due partly, of course, to the clean- 
burning natural gas fuel used by the industrial plants. 
Just as important, though, is the wide-awake civic-minded- 
ness and hard work of citizens who are determined to 
make their city a desirable place to live. 

Efforts of the Civic Beautification Association were 
recognized in 1951 when the city won the sweepstakes 
award in Better Homes & Gardens’ More Beautiful Amer- 
ica competition. The landscaping of the T-heads, concrete 
piers that form a yacht basin in Corpus Christi Bay, was 
among many projects for improving the city. 

An Area Development Committee has been operating 
since 1953, studying and making suggestions for orderly 
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development of the city. Solution of the city’s water prob- 
lem, development of the new airport, and improvement of 
other transportation facilities are accomplishments that 
the group points to with satisfaction. An urban renewal 
program is underway to clear slums and provide new 
homes. 

Cultural advantages offered by the city include a sym- 
phony orchestra; a downtown public library with more 
than 68,000 volumes; and study groups for art, music, 
literature, and drama. Del Mar College, a tax-supported 
community college, and the University of Corpus Christi, 
a Baptist four-year liberal arts school, offer opportunities 
for advanced education. Last month, Del Mar College 
dedicated a new building for its recently organized Techni- 
cal Institute. It will offer vocational and technical training 
to its first students this September. 

If “Colonel” Kinney could return today, he would find 
few reminders of the frontier trading post he established 
over a hundred years ago. With the completion of the 
Wesley E. Seale Dam this year, which solves the city’s 
critical water problem for at least the foreseeable future, 
leaders of Corpus Christi are looking forward to continued 
prosperity and industrial expansion. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








July 1958 July 1958 July 1957 
rom from from 
Account June 1958 July 1957 June 1957 
TOTAL ASSETS — 2 + 9 — 2 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves wind + 10 — 2 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves + 1 + 8 — 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans +e + 6 + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities +% + 23 +448 
Real estate loans + 1 + 15 — 1 
Other loans .. S loa + 6 oe 
Total U. S. Government 
securities _... Sees. oe + 12 — 5 
Treasury bills 0... parse SS == 66 st 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness -........... we — 8 — 27 — 13 
Treasury notes _....... ee ee | + 65 — 2 
RE EE SENE) Cane a aaa 5 ss + 20 + 1 
Other securities —................... + 3 + 13 aad 
Loans to banks ................ — $1 + 13 — 20 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks .................... — 1 — 6 — 2 
Cash in vaults ..................... + 6 + 9 + 10 
Balance with domestic banks 16 + 21 — 7 
Other net assets .............. _-— 4 + 7 — 1 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... — 2 + 9 — 8 
Total adjusted deposits ........0— 1 + — 2 
Demand deposits -.........................- — 8 + + 4 
I I gic citiccctsisienstenstcsosenaiancs + 1 + $1 ** 
U. S. Government deposits -......... . — 56 — 21 — 59 
Total interbank deposits _.... _— 7 + 17 — 4 
Domestic banks ..................--.------.-.--- — 7 + 18 — 6 
Foreign banks -............. feacsiidcmcces. “a Us — 19 + 17 
IN rc snccsmicmsaies + 25 — 44 — 38 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS. + 1 + 9 + 1 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Retail Trade: 


JULY SALES HOLD UP DESPITE 
DURABLE GOODS LAG 


By TINA PIEDRAHITA 


Dollar sales. Retail sales in Texas during July 1958 
were unchanged from June 1958, the latter month having 
dropped 7% from May 1958. In comparison with July 
1957, July 1958 sales dropped 3% and, for the third con- 
secutive month, cumulative sales remained 1% below the 
comparable period of last year. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 











July July Jan-July 

1958 1958 1958 

from from from 
July Jan-July June July Jan-July 

Type of store 1958 1958 1958 1957 1957 

Millions of dollars 

TOTAL 1,029.2 6,888.1 a a 
Durable goods 291.8 2,067.5 — 5 — ill — 8 
Nondurable goods ..... 737.4 4,815.6 + 2 + 1 + 2 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


The decline in total retail sales can be partially at- 
tributed to the poor sales showing of durable goods stores 
—down 5% from June 1958, off 11% from July 1957, and, 
for the seven-month period, 8% below January-July 1957. 
On the other hand, nondurable goods stores showed a 2% 
increase over June 1958 (the latter month having dropped 
10% from May 1958), a 1% increase over July 1957, and 
a 2% increase in the seven-month comparison. 

July indices. The preliminary July index of Texas re- 
tail sales (based on 1947-49 = 100 and adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation) was 195, topping the revised June index 
by 2 points, but still 7 points below May 1958, the highest 
monthly index so far this year. Deflated for price changes, 
the July index of total retail sales was 166, as compared 
with the deflated indices for June (164) and May (172). 


Retail Sales in Texas 
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Sales by store types. All durable goods stores showed 
sales decreases ranging from 1% to 10% in the June-to- 
July comparison, while decreases from July 1957 ranged 
from 2% to 14%. However, in the January-July compari- 
son, farm implement dealers registered an 11% increase in 
sales from the same seven months last year, lumber and 
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building material dealers showed a 3% increase, and hard- 
ware stores improved their sales by 1%. Motor vehicle 
dealers made the poorest showing for the three comparison 
periods. 

With the exception of florists (—17%), office, store, and 
school supply dealers (—13%), and jewelry stores 
(—6%), nondurable goods stores reported increases from 
2% to 12% over June 1958. Best results were obtained by 
family clothing stores (+13%) ; liquor stores (+12%) ; 
groceries without meats (11%) ; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores (+8%); department stores (+7%); and shoe 
stores (+6%). Lines averaging gains over July 1957 were 
country general stores (+-8%) ; gasoline and service sta- 
tions (+7%); drug stores (+5%); liquor stores 
(+4%); food stores (+2%); and shoe stores (+1%). 
For the seven-month period, increases over January-July 
1957 were made by drug stores (+8%) ; country general 
stores (+7%) ; food stores (+6%) ; gasoline and service 
stations (+5%); and florists (+39%). In contrast to the 
gains over June 1958 (+12%) and July 1957 (+4%), 
liquor stores dropped 7% in the January-July comparison. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 








Number of July 1958 July 1958 
reporting from from 
Kind of business establishments June 1958 July 1957 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores - ; ... 298 — 7 —114 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores .. 167 — |i — 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 298 — 8 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores - ace . 323 + 8 — 5 
Drug stores : A - i + 3 + 5 
Eating and drinking places . 102 + 2 — 38 
Food stores 311 + 4 + 2 
Gasoline and service stations 833 + 2 + 7 
General merchandise stores ....... 176 + 4 — 2 
Other retai] stores ....... 231 — 4 — il 





Volume of department and apparel stores. A total 
of 275 Texas department and apparel stores averaged an 
8% sales increase over June 1958. In spite of this percent- 
age improvement in total sales, July sales were 4% behind 
July 1957, causing a 3% drop in the seven-month cumu- 
lative comparison (January-June sales were 2% below the 
first half of 1957). 

Department and apparel stores in 22 of the 29 reporting 
cities registered sales increase over June 1958, 11 were 
ahead of July 1957, and 12 topped January-July 1957. 
Largest increases over July 1957 were made by depart- 
ment and apparel stores in Plainview (+19%); El Paso 
(+9%); Beaumont (+7%); Marshall and Victoria 
(each +6%); Temple (+5%) ; and Corpus Christi and 
Galveston (each +4%). Sales were ahead of those for 
January-July 1957 in Port Arthur and Victoria (each 
+6%); Temple (+5%); Bryan, Lubbock, Paris, and 
Plainview (each +4%); Brownwood (+3%); and Big 
Spring, Corsicana, Lockhart, and Marshall (each +1%) ; 
sales were behind in Cleburne (—10%); Houston 
(—9%); Texarkana and Waco (each —8%); Abilene, 
Galveston, and Sherman (each —5% ) ; nad Corpus Christi 
(—4%). 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 











Credit Collection 
ratios* ratios** 
Number of ——— - — - - 
reporting July July July July 
Classification stores 1958 1957 1958 1957 
ALL STORES 62 65.3 65.1 37.5 38.0 
Austin 6 62.1 60.8 51.3 51.4 
Bryan 3 59.9 58.0 46.4 40.5 
Cleburne 3 36.1 37.2 43.1 41.4 
Dallas 6 67.6 65.8 48.6 48.4 
El Paso 3 56.7 56.0 29.4 29.2 
Fort Worth 3 67.3 66.3 33.8 34.2 
Galveston 3 57.7 58.5 33.2 36.4 
Houston 4 66.3 68.1 32.1 33.2 
San Antonio 3 62.7 64.4 43.8 43.7 
Waco 5 58.5 59.4 42.8 44.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 18 65.9 65.8 36.5 36.8 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 20 47.9 46.3 40.4 42.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 74.0 72.3 55.4 55.1 
Women’s specialty shops 12 63.8 63.7 41.1 43.3 
Men’s clothing stores 7 69.8 68.9 45.8 47.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 21 66.1 66.0 37.2 37.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 14 57.7 56.6 44.0 47.1 
$250,000 to 500,000 13 52.7 50.3 40.0 38.7 


Less than $250,000 14 49.2 49.0 38.9 40.0 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Sales in Texas cities. Of the 26 Texas cities reporting 
a large enough number of retailers to permit individual 
city listings, 14 cities bettered June retail sales in July, 
four topped July 1957, and two were ahead of January-July 
1957. Sales increases over June were made by Brownsville 
(+17%); Big Spring (+14%); Port Arthur (+8%) ; 
Amarillo and San Angelo (each +6%); Galveston 
(+5%),; Corpus Christi, Plainview, and Texarkana (each 
+4%); Lubbock, Paris, and San Antonio (each +3%) ; 
and Austin and Houston (each +1%). Gains over July 
1957 were reported by Plainview (+6%); Temple 
(+4%); Big Spring (+3%); and El Paso (+1%). 
Temple (+8%) and El Paso (+1%) were the only two 
cities reporting increases over January-July 1957, while 
Big Spring and Sherman remained unchanged. 

Sales results in the various categories continued to vary 
greatly between cities. Sales by automotive stores increased 
over July 1957 in Plainview (+14%) but showed a de- 
cline of 1% to 35% in other cities. Lumber, building ma- 
terial, and hardware stores reported substantial trade in- 
creases in Lubbock (+58%); Paris (+33%); Big 
Spring (+32%); Corpus Christi (+24%); and El Paso 
(+10%); sales dropped in Harlingen (—29%); Bryan 
and Houston (each —28%) ; San Angelo (—25%) ; Vic- 
toria (—20%); and Henderson (—18%). Sales by fur- 
niture stores increased in Austin (+14%) and El Paso 
(+7%) but dropped 42% in Henderson. Similarly, eating 
and drinking places fared better in Houston (+13%) and 
Austin (+9%) but lagged in Dallas (—10%). Port 
Arthur (—9%), and Fort Worth (—7%). 

Credit and collection ratios. The July ratio of credit 
sales to total net sales, as reported by 62 Texas department 
and apparel stores, was 65.3%, or 3.1 points below June 
1958 and 0.2 point above July 1957. Dallas (67.6%), 
Fort Worth (67.3%), Houston (66.3%). and San An- 
tonio (62.7%) reported the highest ratios for July 1958. 
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By type of store, dry goods and apparel stores (74.0%) 
and men’s clothing stores (69.8%) were the leaders. 
The ratio of collections during the month of July to out- 
standings on the first of the month was 37.5%, as com- 
pared with the June ratio of 37.0% and the July 1957 
ratio of 38.0%. Collection ratios were highest in Austin 
(51.3%), Dallas (48.6%), Bryan (46.4%), and San An- 
tonio (43.8%). By type of store, highest collection ratios 
were reported by dry goods and apparel stores (55.4%), 
men’s clothing stores (45.8%), and women’s specialty 
shops (42.1%). Improved collection ratios from July 1957 
were reported by Bryan, Cleburne, Dallas, El Paso, and 


San Antonio. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 








June 28- June 28- 
July 25 July 25 
1958 1958 
from from 
June 28- May3l- June29- May3l- June 29- 
July 25 June 27 July 28 June27 July 28 
City 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Alice $11,419 $12,824 $11,329 — il + 1 
Alpine 3,601 4,033 3,481 — ll + $3 
Bay City 7,942 9,757 9,226 — 19 —14 
Borger 12,379 13,879 12,085 — ll + 3 
Brownfield 5,601 19,102 6,048 — 71 — 
Cameron 6,140 6,763 4,488 — 9 + 87 
Childress 3,262 4,714 — $1 
Cisco 2,741 4,181 3,499 — 34 — 22 
Cleburne 9,312 11,788 9,106 — 21 ~- g 
Coleman 4,139 5,424 3,458 — 24 + 20 
Crystal City 2,627 3,303 — 20 
Cuero 3,934 4,164 4,026 — 6 — 2 
Del Rio 8,995 9,550 10,397 — 6 — 13 
Denton 17,903 21,115 19,242 — 15 — 7 
Eagle Pass 4,691 5,092 5,252 — 8 —ll 
Edna 3,096 4,318 3,838 — 28 — 19 
El Campo 8,202 8,802 6,422 — 7 + 28 
El Paso 181,576 207,103 — 12 
Gatesville 4,052 3,813 + & 
Gilmer 4,522 4,905 4,983 — 8 — 9 
Graham 6,615 6,302 6,102 5 + 8 
Granbury 2,176 2,190 2,866 — 1 — 24 
Hale Center 1,355 1,989 1,437 — 32 _ 
Hillsboro 4,894 5,347 4,834 — 8 + 3 
Huntsville 8,207 6,874 a7 ‘ 
Jacksonville 15,589 14,238 14,046 + 9 + i 
Kenedy 2,566 3,211 2,739 — 20 a 
Kermit 4,770 6,334 4,913 — 25 — 8 
Kerrville 10,043 9,224 7,734 + 9 + 30 
Kingsville 9,085 13,048 10,775 — 80 — 16 
Kirbyville 1,433 2,160 1,885 — 34 — 24 
La Grange 2,806 3,386 8,142 — 17 —ill 
Levelland 5,409 6,573 5,115 — 18 + 6 
Littlefield 4,960 5,874 4,536 — 16 + 9 
McCamey 2,678 3,483 3,003 — 23 —i11l 
Marlin 4,807 5,601 4,385 — 14 + 10 
Midland 61.475* 56,310* 55,408 + 9 + 13 
Mission 6,871 7,245 5,995 — 6 + 11 
Nacogdoches 11,511 10,408 11,671 + 11 — 1 
Navasota 8,360 3,952 8,740 — 15 — 10 
New Braunfels 13,819 14,974 11,827 — 8 + 2 
Odessa 44,527 57,164 44,104 — 22 - 2 
Pecos 10,767 12,901 10,877 — 17 + 4 
Pittsburg 1,959 2,477 2,119 — 21 — 8 
Raymondville _. 5,419 5,904 6,424 — 8 — 16 
San Marcos 8,026 8,607 7,815 — 7 + $8 
Sinton 5,451 5,671 3,508 — 4 + 55 
Taft 3,003 2,650 2,371 + 18 + 27 
Terrell 5,127 6,356 4,719 — 19 + 9 
Waxahachie 8,318 9,310 9,658 — ll —14 
Weatherford P 8,620 aie Seca, *, alain 
Yoakum 7,333 8,390 eee — 18 





*Calendar month of July. 
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Agriculture: 


TEXAS WATERMELON, CANTALOUPE 
HARVESTS ALMOST COMPLETE 


By RAYMOND F. BARKER* 


With the exception of a few scattered areas of the north- 
western and the extreme northeastern sections of the state, 
the Texas watermelon season is over for another year; 
only a few truckloads remain to be marketed. From the 
point of view of production the 1958 crop was a success. 
Encouraged by relatively high prices in 1957 and by pros- 
pects for a favorable growing season, Texas farmers 
planted a much larger acreage to melons this year. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture estimated in July that 
about 124,000 acres would be harvested in Texas this 
season, compared with 112,000 acres in 1957 and a 1949- 
56 average of 109,000 acres. Indicated production, as of 
July 1, was 6.2 million pounds, almost one-third greater 
than last year’s 4.7 million pounds. 

Texas is regularly the nation’s number one state in 
watermelon production, followed closely by Georgia—to- 
gether the two states account for almost half of the U. S. 
crop. The latter is estimated this year at just short of 
24 million pounds, 22% above 1957 production and 27% 
above the 10-year average. All of the 11 states that fur- 
nish most of the nation’s marketed watermelons had sub- 
stantial production increases from last year. 

In Texas, unseasonably cold weather in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley and rain in Central and East Texas de- 
layed planting and consequently shipping dates. Rela- 
tively late harvests overlapped with harvests in Florida 
and other major producing areas. Though some com- 
mercial shipments by rail and truck that began moving to 
northern and midwestern markets in early June from 
South and East Texas brought as much as 44¢ to 5¢ per 
pound at wholesale, in a few weeks the market price had 
fallen to less than 2¢ per pound. In early August farmers 
were receiving 44¢ per pound at the Dallas and Fort 
Worth markets, considerably below the cost of produc- 
tion (frequently estimated to average about 1¢ per pound, 
though costs vary greatly). In short, the bumper water- 
melon crop was a mixed blessing to growers, though con- 
sumers have enjoyed a plentiful supply of melons at 
exceptionally low prices. 

Early areas in South Texas began volume marketing of 
melons in late May and early June; by mid-July harvest- 
ing was practically completed. Volume production in cen- 
tral and eastern counties began the second week in July 
and carried over in August, while heavy shipments from 
northern, north central, and northeastern sections of the 
state began in late July and lasted through August. 

The melon harvest in the Hebbronville-Falfurrias area 
was similar in many respects to the harvest in the state’s 
other chief producing centers. As the bumper crop matured, 
large numbers of buyers and shippers from many parts of 
the nation were on hand to fill market orders. At the height 
of the season melons were loaded into freight cars at the 
rate of 30 to 35 cars per day, and hundreds of tons were 
also moving out daily on trailer trucks. Some were shipped 
as far as Canada; most were headed for various midwestern 
markets. Quality of the melons was exceptionally high. 





*Former member of the Staff, Bureau of Business Research. 
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The crop in the area, which was little affected by disease 
and insects this season, returned roughly $2 million to 
growers. The harvest, however, was late and coincided with 
shipments from the Valley (where the crop was even later) 
and from major out-of-state growing areas, and prices fell 
rapidly from the opening level. 

An increasing proportion of the watermelons grown com- 
mercially in Texas are of the Charleston Gray variety, a 
relatively new type with high disease resistance and ex- 
ceptionally good shipping qualities. In Waller County about 
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70% of the melon acreage was in Charleston Grays this 
year and in Austin County the proportion was approxi- 
mately 85%. Substantial acreage, however, is still planted 
to the familiar Black Diamond. The Blackstone, also a 
new type (and similar to the Black Diamond), is planted 
to some extent for the commercial market. In addition, a 
number of the old “garden” varieties are grown for local 
consumption. At the roadside stands that sprout every- 
where in the outskirts of Texas cities and along the high- 
ways through watermelon country at harvest time the cus- 
tomer will find a wide variety of melons offered, from 
which he can easily find one to suit his preference for 
color, taste, and size. 

Nearly every major growing area in Texas has its an- 
nual watermelon festival, which functions both as an ad- 
vertisement of the area’s melons and as a celebration of the 
economic prosperity that harvest brings to the communities 
involved. One of the more spectacular of these annual festi- 
vals is held in Mineola, in Wood County in East Texas. This 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK ® 


8 :B of Busi Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

















Percent change 

July 1958 July 1958 
July June July from from 

Classification 1958 1958 1957 June 1958 July 1957 
WOCMe <5. 2,257 4,557 3,484 — 60 — 35 
Cattle iesacaeee 3,805 2,707 — 58 — 4l 
RI, sccucceute niet orccsiesr acetone 331 391 511 — 15 — 35 
NN ok b eaitioes 332 361 266 — 8 + 25 
INTERSTATE .......... 2,088 4,357 3,168 — 53 — 36 
Nees cst cece 1,416 3,620 2,456 — 61 — 42 
RN caitlin chasecinnnint 295 378 450 — 22 — 34 
Saree REO eo ee 327 359 262 — 9 + 25 
INTRASTATE .......... 219 201 316 + 9 — 31 
a oieccol een ncipletictineoens 178 185 251 — 4 — 29 
ESE et ae eae , 36 14 61 +157 — 41 
I asain : 5 2 4 +150 + 25 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-July 








Percent 
Commodity 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 24,928 20,576 + 21 
VEGETABLES 21,335 17,403 + 23 
Beets 59 61 — 8 
Broccoli 46 79 — 42 
Cabbage 2,762 820 +237 
Carrots 5,202 3,726 + 40 
Cauliflower 361 1,037 — 65 
Corn 295 143 +106 
Cucumbers 19 18 + 6 
Lettuce 328 1,034 — 68 
Onions 4,013 2,993 + 34 
Peppers 118 23 +413 
Potatoes 448 445 + 1 
Radishes 1 0 
Spinach 1,318 844 + 56 
Tomatoes 2,787 3,064 — 9 
Mixed vegetables 8,578 3,116 + 15 
FRUIT 3,479 3,115 12 
Cantaloupes 1,181 1,478 — 20 
Grapefruit 238 106 +125 
Honeydews 604 433 + 89 
Lemons 15 
Mixed citrus 184 74 +149 
Mixed melons 1 5 — 80 
Oranges 72 16 +350 
Plums and prunes 4 43 — 91 
Strawberries 5 
Watermelons 1,175 960 + 22 
ALL OTHERS 114 58 + 97 





year (on July 18), in a county fair atmosphere, towns- 
people iced down tons of melons and offered slices free to 
passing motorists. This “hospitality by the slice” (the 
slogan of the festival) was accepted by an estimated 15,000 
passersby, many of them from out of state, to whom 
approximately 38,000 pounds of melons were served. 


CANTALOUPES 


Cantaloupes are grown commercially in West, South, and 
Central Texas. The 1954 Census of Agriculture showed that 
three South Texas counties—Hidalgo, Starr, and Webb— 
accounted for 54% of the state’s total acreage, but it is 
probable that the percentage was somewhat lower this year, 
due chiefly to greatly expanded cantaloupe planting in the 
Dallas area. 

Early estimates of 1958 Texas cantaloupe production 
placed acreage and output at about the 1957 level. As the 
season progressed, however, it became evident that har- 
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vested acreage, especially in the north central section of the 
state, would be much greater than expected. The latest re- 
vised U. S. Department of Agriculture estimate, dated July 
1, indicated a 19% increase over 1957 in Texas cantaloupe 
plantings. The expected average yield per acre (5000 lbs.) 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 








Employment (thous) ——— —__———— 
July 1958 July 1958 
from from 


June 1958 July 1957 








July* June+ July 


Industry 1958 1958 1957 





TOTAL NONAGRI- 


CULTURAL 2,450.1 2,456.4 2,486.8 se 1 
MANUFACTURING 456.4 458.3 488.8 ss 7 
Durable goods 213.1 214.8 244.0 — 1 — 13 
Ordnance 1.3 1.4 1.5 — 7 — 13 
Lumber and wood products 21.2 21.0 21.8 + 1 — 3 
Furniture and fixtures 11.2 10.8 10.5 + 4 + 7 
Stone, clay and glass 17.8 7.5 17.6 + 2 + 1 
Primary metals 21.4 21:2 27.1 + 1 — 21 
Fabricated metal products 22.8 22.8 23.7 se — 4 
Machinery (except 
electrical) 41.0 41.6 47.7 1 — 14 
Electrical equipment 9.0 9.1 9.8 - 1 — 8 
Transportation equipment 57.3 58.8 74.9 — 8 — 23 
Other durable goods 10.1 10.1 9.4 +? + 7 
Nondurable goods 243.3 244.0 244.8 +s — 1 
Food 64.0 65.4 64.5 — 2 — 1 
Textile mill products 8.1 8.1 8.1 ied + 
Apparel 31.3 30.8 30.8 + 2 + 2 
Paper and allied products 8.5 8.5 8.6 es — 1 
Printing and publishing 28.5 28.9 28.2 — 1 + 1 
Chemical and allied 
products 46.7 46.8 47.8 ee — 2 
Petroleum products 48.7 48.2 49.0 + 1 — 1 
Leather and leather 
products 8.9 3.8 4.0 + 8 — 2 
Other nondurable goods 3.6 3.5 3.8 + 3 — 65 
NONMANU- 
FACTURING 1,993.7 1,998.1 1,998.0 oe +2 
Mining 125.1 125.7 187.7 ss — 9 
Petroleum and natural gas 117.2 118.0 129.8 — 1 — 10 
Metal, coal, and other 
mining 7.9 7.7 7.9 + 8 ied 
Contract construction 166.0 164.4 174.5 + 1 — 5 
Transportation and 
utilities 221.0 219.7 229.6 + 1 — 4 
Interstate railroads 45.9 46.0 52.0 *¢ — 12 
Other transportation 99.5 98.4 100.6 + 1 — 1 
Telephone and telegraph 33.7 33.6 35.7 $e — 6 
Public utilities 41.9 41.7 41.3 se + 1 
Government 368.7 379.3 358.9 — 8 + 8 
Trade 681.8 679.7 679.1 ee ed 
Wholesale trade 171.5 171.0 173.8 eo — 1 
Retail trade 510.3 508.7 605.3 se + 1 
General Merchandise 76.7 76.4 78.8 aad — 3 
Food and liquor stores 102.0 101.9 96.5 oe 6 
Automotive stores 54.2 53.7 54.2 + 1 + 
Apparel stores : 27.6 28.0 30.2 — 1 9 
Other retail trade 249.8 248.7 245.6 +e + 2 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 119.0 118.6 115.8 * + 8 
Bank and trust companies 29.4 29.3 28.5 oe + 3 
Insurance 51.0 50.9 49.6 ee + 3 
Real estate and finance 38.6 38.4 37.2 + 1 + 4 
Service and miscellaneous 312.1 310.7 302.9 oe + 8 
Hotels and lodging places 28.8 28.6 28.8 + 1 +* 
Laundries and cleaners 32.0 32.2 31.5 — 1 + 2 
Other service and 
miscellaneous 251.8 249.9 242.6 + 1 + 1 





*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
+Revised. 
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was the same as last year’s, almost one-third greater than 
the average yield in the 1949-56 period. 

This year California growers are expected to account for 
nearly 80% of the nation’s commercial cantaloupe produc- 
tion. Though by comparison the Texas crop seems small— 
350,000 lbs. to California’s 5,736,000 lbs.—for the past 
several years Texas has been the nation’s second-ranking 
state in cantaloupe output. In terms of average production 
in the 1949-56 period, however, Indiana slightly outdis- 
tanced Texas, but both states have regularly been far ahead 
of their other competitors (with the exception of Califor- 
nia, of course). 

In general, Texas cantaloupe producers were faced with 
the same weather and marketing conditions that beset 
watermelon growers. Early plantings, especially in the Val- 
ley, were rained out, and when the crop eventually matured 
it was several weeks later than usual and had to be mar- 
keted at the same time that volume shipments were made 
from out-of-state growing centers. For a time the market 
was so glutted that carloads of cantaloupes were shipped 
from the Pecos area without any price or buyer guarantees, 
and at the height of the season prices received were not 
sufficient to cover the cost of production. In addition to the 
disturbance of normal marketing patterns by late harvests, 
every other major producing state also had a bumper canta- 
loupe crop—total U. S. production this year was an esti- 
mated 17% over 1957 and 41% greater than the 10-year 
average. 


Construction: 


NEW TEXAS BUILDING RECORDS 
SET IN JULY 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Urban building construction authorized in Texas in 
April, May, and June established new records for each of 
those respective months. In July, permits were issued 
representing building valued at an estimated $112,845,000, 
the largest total ever authorized in the state in any month 
—a 15% increase from June and 11% over July 1957. 

As a result of the June-to-July improvement, which was 
contrary to the normal seasonal movement of new build- 
ing permits issued in Texas, the Bureau’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of building construction authorized rose a 
remarkable 56 percentage points to 293% of the 1947-49 
average. Also worth noting was the increase in the cumu- 
lative improvement from 1957. For the January-June period 
this amounted to 10%; January-July authorizations, how- 
ever, were 13% greater than during the same period a year 
ago. Authorizations will have to drop very sharply indeed 
during the remaining five months of the year to prevent a 
new annual record in the dollar value of building authorized 
in the state. From the point of view of physical volume, 
after allowing for a moderate decline in building permits 
issued through the remaining months of the year, and ad- 
justing the dollar totals to take into account the increase in 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 











Average hourly earnings 





Average weekly hours 





July June July July une July July June July 
Industry 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
ALL MANUFACTURING $85.68 $85.69 $86.11 40.8 41.0 41.4 $2.10 $2.09 $2.08 
Durable goods 84.46 84.87 85.06 41.2 41.4 41.0 2.05 2.05 2.03 
Primary metals : 98.92 96.38 99.70 $9.1 39.5 40.2 2.53 2.44 2.48 
Machinery, except electrical 83.79 82.53 88.83 39.9 39.3 42.3 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Oil field machinery 86.39 84.41 92.20 37.4 36.7 42.1 2.31 2.30 2.19 
Transportation Equipment 103.10 105.15 97.92 39.5 40.6 40.8 2.61 2.59 2.40 
Fabricated metal products 83.53 84.97 85.65 42.4 42.7 45.8 1.97 1.99 1.87 
Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 58.46 57.33 56.13 46.4 45.5 44.2 1.26 1.26 1.27 
Furniture and fixtures 62.46 62.88 61.20 42.2 42.2 40.8 1.48 1.49 1.50 
Stone, clay, and glass products 76.14 719.28 67.72 42.3 43.8 39.6 1.80 1.81 1.71 
Nondurable goods...... ceasaes 86.86 86.07 86.90 40.4 40.6 40.8 2.15 2.12 2.13 
Textile mill products .... 59.92 57.54 56.44 42.2 41.1 41.2 1.42 1.40 1.37 
Broad woven fabric mills 55.06 52.91 52.76 41.4 40.7 40.9 1.33 1.30 1.29 
Apparel and fabric products 45.39 44.90 44.63 86.9 36.8 87.5 1.23 1.22 1.19 
Food and kindred products 76.26 77.65 76.73 41.0 42.2 41.7 1.86 1.86 1.84 
Meat packing 90.86 98.00 93.73 38.5 40.0 40.4 2.36 2.45 2.32 
Printing, publishing, 
allied industries : 91.99 92.10 90.01 37.7 37.9 38.3 2.44 2.43 2.35 
Paper and allied products 98.79 97.02 92.88 44.7 44.1 42.8 2.21 2.20 2.17 
Chemical, allied products 106.08 106.01 104.49 41.6 41.9 41.3 2.55 2.53 2.53 
Vegetable and animal 
i Dee Snetes 54.87 59.17 53.14 44.2 48.9 43.2 1.23 1.21 1.23 
Petroleum and coal products 115.59 115.34 120.50 40.7 40.9 42.0 2.24 2.82 2.87 
Leather and leather products 49.78 50.75 48.90 41.1 41.6 38.2 1.21 1.22 1.28 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining sscabape pauls tadcaadbianliccre sea 107.93 109.12 107.88 43.0 43.3 43.5 2.51 2.52 2.48 
Crude petroleum products... 109.82 110.51 109.37 42.9 43.0 43.4 2.56 2.57 2.52 
Sulphur Cshedereeseinhciicmctiveelin ee 101.45 103.28 94.17 40.1 40.5 39.4 2.53 2.55 2.39 
Communication and public utilities 83.35 83.16 79.39 39.5 39.6 40.3 RA% 2.10 1.97 
Retail trade CE Cale RTT ee vt oe 62.62 63.20 60.98 42.6 42.7 41.2 1.47 1.48 1.48 
Wholesale trade............ 87.77 89.04 83.66 41.4 42.0 42.9 2.12 2.12 1.95 





* Preliminary subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 


Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 
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building costs (estimated by Engineering News-Record as 
37% since 1948 and 8% since 1955 in the Dallas area), it 
also seems probable that 1958 will be the best year in Texas 
building history. 

An encouraging feature of the July building authoriza- 
tion picture was that all three major permit classifications 
recorded substantial gains from the preceding months. 
Permits for new residential housekeeping units, already at 
a record level in June, rose 5% to $69,807,000 in July for 
a new record for any month, 36% above similar permits 
issued in July 1957. One-family residences accounted for 
nearly 97% of this dollar total (and for almost 55% of all 
new building construction authorized in Texas in July). 
But multiple-family residences also continued the strong 
showing that had been noticed earlier in the year—a show- 
ing, incidentally, that is much more noticeable in the state’s 
larger cities, where the great majority of multiple-family 
units are built, than it is on the statewide level. 

Perhaps the most encouraging building news in July 
was the very great improvement shown by the nonresi- 
dential category. Throughout the recession construction 
in this area had tended to be the drag on the general build- 
ing index. But July authorizations, estimated at $43.- 
038,000, have been exceeded by only one month (Decem- 
ber 1950) in the history of the index. The July total was 
12% larger than in the same month last year and 36% 
above nonresidential authorizations in June 1958. As with 
residential permits, July is ordinarily a below-average 
month for new nonresidential building authorizations, 
and the actual increase pushed the seasonally adjusted 
nonresidential index upward by 90 percentage points to 
277% of the 1947-49 average. July was also the third 
month this year that nonresidential permits issued ex- 
ceeded those for the comparable month in 1957. 

Despite the strong support given in July by the non- 
residential sector to the general building index, a glance 
at the various classifications that make up the nonresi- 
dential category makes it evident that the behavior of the 
category as a whole was almost entirely the result of great 
improvement by three major nonresidential classifications. 
Authorizations for new hotels, tourist courts, summer 
camps, rooming houses, and similar structures rose 261% 
from June and changed what had been an 11% cumulative 
decline from last year for the first six months to a 79% 
gain from 1958 for the January-July period. July permits 
for new institutional buildings—chiefly hospitals—rose 
750% from June, and greatly cut down a 39% six-month 
decline from last year in this type of Texas building to a 
15% decrease for the seven-month period. Permits for 
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new office-bank buildings leaped almost as spectacularly 
—5951%—and transformed a 17% decline for the January- 
June term to a 17% improvement over the first seven 
months of 1957. 

These three building classifications in the nonresidential 
category overbalanced declines and small improvements 
elsewhere. Permits for new churches dropped sharply from 
the June level (43%), new utility authorizations declined 
even more severely (-67%), new school permits were 
down 61% from June, and authorizations for new stores— 
dollarwise the largest building classification in the non- 
residential category—also dropped from the preceding 
month (-6%). Again disappointing was the showing 
made by industrial building, down 1% from June and 
45% below similar building last year in the seven-month 
comparison. 

The third major building category—additions, alter- 
ations, and repairs—gained 19% from June, much the 
best month-to-month gain made so far this year. The July 
improvement brought cumulative permits issued in this 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 








January-June 











July Percent 
Classification 1958 1958 1957 change 
Thousands of dollars 

CONSTRUCTION CLASS 

ALL PERMITS 124,530 699,025 620,600 + 3 
Residential (housekeeping) 69,807 408,041 $12,384 + 31 
One-family dwellings 61,665 367,643 299,481 + 23 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 8,142 37,736 12,902 +192 
Nonresidential buildings 43,0388 218,568 235,701 — 7 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) 1,988 7,998 4,458 + 79 
Amusement buildings 800 5,914 4,695 + 26 
Churches 2,765 21,427 22,290 — 4 
Factories and workshops 1,990 14,230 25,953 + 45 
Garages (commercial and 
private) 337 3,026 3,291 — 8 
Service stations 692 5,921 7,695 — 28 
Institutional buildings 6,120 10,632 12,527 — 15 
Office-bank buildings* 16,356 43,583 $7,180 + 17 
Works and utilities 574 9,289 12,067 — 23 
Educational buildings 3,519 49,930 59,287 — 15 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 6,850 42,875 41,110 + 4 
Other buildings and 
structurest 1,047 7,610 5,150 + 48 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs$ 11,686 70,426 72,515 — 3 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN}{ 

Total metropolitan 98,561 524,444 474,320 + 11 
Central cities 85,046 446,353 416,161 + 
Outside central cities 13,515 78,091 58,159 + 34 

Total nonmetropolitan 25,969 174,272 146,280 + 19 

10,000 to 50,000 

population 19,085 127,498 107,242 + 19 
Less than 10,000 

population 6,934 46,774 39,038 + 20 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
ramen government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
iia additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
gis defined in 1950 census. 
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category almost up to last year’s level. It is probable that 
permits for additions, alterations, and repairs will continue 
to improve as confidence in an economic upturn is re- 
gained. 


Each fall Texas Contractor magazine publishes an esti- 
mate of total construction in Texas during the coming cal- 
endar year. The 1959 estimate, with a detailed breakdown 
of projected spending in the major construction classifica- 
tions, appears in the publication’s September 3 issue. Texas 
Contractor’s summary of its estimate (with figures from the 
1958 summary for the sake of comparison) follows: 


FEDERAL AND FEDERAL PARTICIPATING: 1959 1958 
Flood Control, Rivers, Harbors, Dams $ 24,470,000 21,927,000 
Army, Navy, Air Force ........ 72,339,000 49,692,000 
CAA Airports . = 8,573,463 3,196,858 
Federal Highway Aid - 5 . 208,400,000 167,800,000 
REA Electric and Telephone 25,100,000 35,030,000 
Veterans Administration Hospitals 624,100 2,655,000 
Community Facilities - 12,005,432 4,379,710 
Federal School Assistance 3,654,954 6,268,595 
Hospitals and Medical Facilities . 10,000,000 7,158,621 
Public Housing ........ 12,000,000 21,026,051 
Industrial Construction .. 5,618,700 8,100,000 
TOTAL. -.......- $372,780,549 829,218,935 
CITIES: 
Schools, Colleges .......... ...$ 48,175,000 87,374,616 
Streets, Bridges 41,082,000 74,364,384 
Waterworks, Sewers .... 53,890,000 90,554,325 
Dwellings, Apartments .. 252,713,000 232,844,492 
Commercial, Industrial Buildings 301,229,000 333,189,230 
City Buildings .. 28,190,000 19,904,326 
TOTAL $725,279,000 837,904,373 
STATE: 
Highway Construction—State Funds $145,230,000 115,700,000 
State Highway Maintenance 42,665,920 39,588,360 
State Building Program ..... . 60,000,000 40,000,000 
Dams and Water Systems 150,000,000 100,000,000 
TOTAL $397,895,920 295,288,360 
COUNTIES: 
Roads—County Funds $ 19,000,000 22,000,000 
County Road Maintenance 32,525,000 35,000,000 
County Machinery Purchases 9,750,000 7,500,000 
County Building and 
Miscellaneous Construction 15,530,264 32,789,894 
TOTAL ...$ 76,805,264 97,289,893 


GRAND TOTAL 


Projected Construction $1,572,760.733 1,559,701,461 


U.S. CONSTRUCTION 


Overall construction contract awards, which precede 
work put in place and are thus a good indication of con- 
struction activity in the months immediately following, 
rose from June to $3,607,056,000, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. This amount was 24% above contract awards 
in the same month a year ago and was the highest amount 
ever issued for the month; furthermore, the July total was 
the third consecutive month that contract awards had been 
at a record level for the month concerned. 

Practically every major construction category showed 
contract gains in July, with commercial and industrial 
building the only outstanding exceptions. Industrial plant 
awards were 9% below July 1957 and for the first seven 
months were 40% below January-July 1957 and 49% 
below January—July 1956. The survey noted, however, that 
the rate of decline in such building seemed to be slowing. 
July awards for commercial structures (office buildings, 
stores, etc.) also declined, and for the first seven months 
were 10% below similar awards in the comparable period 
last year. 


SEPTEMBER 1958 


As a whole, however, nonresidential construction awards 
in July rose 12% from the same month last year. The size 
of the rise was chiefly due to greatly increased school and 
public building activity. Schools, for example, rose 20%, 
street and highway awards were up 67%, and public build- 
ings rose 48%. Contracts let on projects publicly financed 
and owned (by federal, state, and local governments and 
other public groups) increased 55% in dollar volume from 
July 1957. 

Finally, July contract awards for housing were 26% 
above such contracts in the same month last year; for the 
seven-month period they posted a 4% gain from January- 
July 1957. So far this year contract awards for all classes 
of construction total $30,369,554,000, a gain of 3% from 
January-July 1957. Since for the first 1958 quarter a com- 
parative decline in awards was recorded, it is probable 
that the present rate of construction activity will boost 
total 1958 awards in the United States 5% to 10% above 
the 1957 level. 





Missile Contracts Guide. A Basic Guide to How 
and Where to Get Contracts and Subcontracts for 
Missiles and Satellites. 1958 Edition. Washington 
Missile Contracts Report, 1420 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. ii-120 pp., $15.00. 


This handbook, according to its publisher, was de- 
signed to provide small, medium, and large manu- 
facturers with the detailed information necessary to 
secure military contracts and subcontracts for the 
production of components of missile, rocket, and satel- 
lite systems. 

Approximately half of the publication consists of 
a directory, classified by states, of military installa- 
tions, prime contractors, and principal subcontractors 
involved in the research, development, and produc- 
tion of the 46 guided missile programs of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Also included are the locations 
of the field offices of the Small Business Administra- 
tion (responsible under law for providing manufac- 
turers with government contract and subcontract in- 
formation and assistance). Another portion of the 
publication consists of an extremely elementary dis- 
cussion of the nature of missiles and missile com- 
ponents and an outline of the characteristics of spe- 
cific missiles on which contracts may be sought. 

The long middle section of the book would appear 
to be of most value to the prospective missile manu- 
facturer. It contains the names and addresses of the 
appropriate military offices and agencies to which a 
manufacturer may write for complete information on 
contract possibilities under the various missile pro- 
grams. In addition, the book reproduces a generous 
sample of the questionnaires and data sheets required 
of the manufacturer who seeks missile contracts; 
these sample forms are especially valuable as indi- 
cations of the extremely detailed information about 
his plant, personnel, financial situation, and related 
matters that the manufacturer will be required to 
make available to the government agencies involved 
in contract awards.—R. H. Drenner 
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July 


City and item 1958 


Percent Cc ha ange 


from 
June 1958 _Suly 1957 





ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 


Retail sales 


“July 1 1958 July 1958 


from 











General merchandise stores + 27 4 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores + 2 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,047,567 — 4 63 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 84,666 + 4 - 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 59,528 ss 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 2 $s 

Employment 30,250 + 4 ** 
Manufacturing employment 4,070 se + 9 

Percent unemployed 7.3 — 8 + 40 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales + 6 - 7 
Apparel stores + 14 + 2 
Automotive stores - 2 — 21 
Drug stores a. “= 2 6 
Eating and drinking places — 2 — 20 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 32 — 2 
Gasoline and service stations + 18 + 4 
Liquor stores + 11 + 3 

Postal receipts* $ 127,304 — 10 — $8 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 2,194,832 — 6 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 189,895 + 6 - ) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 117,048 + 2 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 + 8 + 15 

Employment 49,300 *s + 2 
Manufacturing employment 5,730 ** + 5 

Percent unemployed 5.2 — 21 + 13 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts* $ 19,540 — 13 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,939,641 + 42 + 74 

Employment (area) 190,200 + 1 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (nen) 52,150 ssa — 12 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.6 — 1 + 29 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,000°) 

Retail sales +. i - 6 
Apparel stores + 19 3 
Automotive stores — 13 22 
Drug stores + 1 — 2 
Eating and drinking places + 4 + 9 
Food stores + 6 — 3 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 29 + 14 
Gasoline and service stations — 8 4 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 3 — 10 

Postal receipts* $ 264,115 + 5 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,675,933 — 12 hd 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 180,352 + 8 < 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 126,932 — 6 bed 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 + 8 + 8 

Employment 72,600 $s + 38 
Manufacturing employment 5,470 aiiet + 3 

Percent unemployed 4.6 2 + 21 
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Local Business 








Percent Change 


"July 1958 ae A 1958 




















July from 
City and item 1958 June 1958 ide 1957 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983 ) 

Postal receipts* 14,600 — 25 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 426,184 — 24 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) ey 19,861 — 2 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 21,255 — 4 — 23 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 2 + 3 

Employment (area) 430,200 se — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 89,075 oe - 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.4 hd +106 

BEAUMONT (pop. 122,485") 

Retail sales - 1 18 
Apparel stores + 16 ded 
Automotive stores — 7 — 30 
Eating and drinking places + 7 — 6 
Food stores — 7 — 11 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 13 — 20 
Gasoline and service stations oe + © 
General merchandise stores + 9 + 8 
Office, store, and school supply dealers ++ 17 — 2 

Postal receipts* $ 80,542 — 9 — 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,722,809 +134 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 144,023 sa — 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 101,552 — 6 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 + 2 — 11 

Employment (area) 83,900 — 2 — 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 27,375 se — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) .... 10.6 + 2 +116 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500° ) 

Postal receipts* 7,165 — 34 - 2 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts : 154,075 + 48 + 12 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 9,539 + il + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 12,699 + 4 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 7 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Postal receipts* $ 7,165 — 34 oe 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 154,075 + 48 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,539 + 11 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 12,699 + 4 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 7 

Retail sales + 14 + 8 
Automotive stores + 14 — 11 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores : + 11 + 32 

Postal receipts* BS 22,143 — 7 + 33 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,382,210 +143 +287 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 31,811 + 7 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 25,641 + 10 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 8 — 12 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts* $ 3,152 — 19 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,300 — 82 +174 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,860 + 31 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 6,998 + 4 + 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* $ 5,160 — 27 — 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,801 + 14 + 79 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,977 — + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 11,936 + 1 + 4 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Conditions 








Percent Change 


July 1958 July 1958 





Percent Change 


July 1958 July 1958 


























July rom fre July from from 
City and item 1958 pa. 1958 tay "1957 City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales Retail sales — 4 ae 
Apparel stores + 2 — 8 Apparel stores ee | - 1 
Furniture and household Automotive stores —e ae 

appliance stores + 14 — 27 Drug stores ae. $2 

Postal receipts* $ 17,164 + 10 Eating and drinking places — 8 - 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 32,380 — 46 — 62 Florists — 10 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,219 + 10 + 9 Food stores ee —= 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 13,169 + 2 + 1 Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 + 7 + 8 appliance stores a a — 36 

Gasoline and service stations + §& + 8 
ae General merchandise stores — 6 12 
Jewelry stores a i § 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") Lumber, building material, 

Retail sales — 2 — 8 and hardware stores ~ 22 + 2 
Apparel stores +t 9 — 7 Postal receipts* $ 1,518,714 — 7 + 6 
Automotive stores - 8 — 16 Building permits, less federal contracts $24,454,654 +150 + 82 
Food stores 2 | + §$ Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,254,821 — 2 —- | 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 1,046,554 — 2 + 4 
appliance stores 14 — 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.1 — 3 6 
Lumber, building material, Employment (area) 342,200 ** ** 
and hardware stores — 2 — 28 Manufacturing employment (area) 85,900 — 1 - 6 
Postal receipts* $ 15,477 - 23 — 20 Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 — 2 + 72 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 212,214 — 59 — 30 

EL PASO (pop. 244,400') 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") Retail sales —s +1 
é Automotive stores + 6G — 5 

Retail sales + «4 — 15 Drug stores ower +17 
Apparel stores fila rs Furniture and household 
Automotive stores -. § — 21 appliance stores 2 te 
Lumber, building material, General merchandise stores — 15 + 2 

and hardware stores + 20 + 24 Lumber, building materiel, 

Postal receipts* $ 140,224 + 1 + 18 ind Gideraucatoves ie + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,405,784 + 64 +173 Office, store, and school supply dealers +12 __ 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 192,852 a — 3 Postal receipts* $ 181,576 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }..$ 109,265 ce ae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,054,850 + 7 + 67 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.1 + 10 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 292.645 18 2 ise 

Employment 64,400 = 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 150,590 ** + 10 
Manufacturing employment 8,410 ~- = Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.3 + 1 == € 

Percent unemployed 8.5 se + 77 Employment 80,700 ee Be a 

Manufacturing employment 13,480 + 1 + 4 
Percent unemployed 4.8 — ll + 12 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Retail sales FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 

Apparel stores + 10 — 25 hibit a hes tol 
Postal receipts* $ 30,773 +111 +152 Kaabii ateiee +1 = 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,000 — 99 — 15 gateiiine non be elke 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,588 e — 3 Sinan anes Peay mae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 22,276 — 4 + 8 eenhik deitienalitein elnaee — — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 - 1 - 7 Food Sas ae + 10 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores — 1 — 1 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) Gasoline and service stations - 9 — 2 

atail aaden General merchandise stores + 3 — 8 
Automotive stores — 17 — 9 Liquor stores + 23 + 23 

P . Lumber, building material, 
See eaenuee” $ grt —- pelt: and hardware stores — 9 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 125,890 — 8 — 87 ental inualatal $ 513,099 oe ra 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,486,625 + 34 + 17 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 735,876 + 6 — 1 
EDINBURG (pop. 15, 993° 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)}..$ 368,746 — 2 — 1 
ial a Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.8 + 65 — 1 

Postal receipts? i == pepo Employment (area) 190,200 + 1 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 90,375 + 21 +374 M pl 1 “pean 52.150 ps 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,838 — 6 ae ee ee ae Ae: 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 7,157 Percent unemployed (ares) 7 Edits +” 
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LOCAL BUSINESS ——— 











Percent Change 





July 1958 July 1958 


Percent sities 





July 1958 July 1958 









































July from from July from rom 
City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527) HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 
Retail sales ao 5 —_— 8 Retail sales wore + 17 — 10 

Apparel stores + 18 + «£ Lumber, building material, 

Food stores leer ra | and hardware stores .. ; — 22 — 29 
Postal receipts* $ 72,940 + 10 + 18 Postal receipts® ............ see § 25,559 —12 a. 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 276,655 a + 37 Building permits, less lien < contracts $ 529,455 + 7 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 91,924 + 8 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) ............ $ 44,241 + 31 — 80 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {.. $ 18,393 + 2 eee | End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.. $ 27,547 + ll — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 16 er | | Annual rate of deposits turnover . 20.3 + 22 — $1 
Employment (area) 47,500 oe — 4 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,000 — 1 — 9 HEREFORD (pop. 8 500) 

Percent unemployed (area) ....... 7.8 — 1 — 9 Postal reosipts* __. . 6,336 _4W me 
Building permits, less Seheed contracts £ 63,700 + 79 — 47 

GARLAND (pop. 28, 15) ) Bank debits (thousands) < 10,182 + 8 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 10,987 + 12 + 2 

Postal receipts* : $ 20.660 +S Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 — 2 — 7 

Building permits, less federal sontmeate $ 1,229,959 — 4 +197 . ij 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,469 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 11,261 HENDERSON (pop. 11 606) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.1 + + 25 Retail sales _...... — 11 — 18 

Employment (area) 342,200 i wi Apparel stores + 1 | 

Manufacturing employment (area) 85,900 — 1 — 6 Automotive stores | aoe 

Percent unemployed (area) _..... : 5.0 — 2 + 72 Drug stores «= 2 ce Oa 
Food stores + 19 + 21 
Furniture and household 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) sana adiniie — — 
Postal receipts* . § 1,991 —— as — s Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,011 + $3 + 8 and hardware stores Liat sae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 3,590 + 2 + 8 Postal receipts* 2g 7,417 ae 98 ee: 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 177,230 +135 — 26 
Bank debits (thousands) £ 7,007 + 18 — 65 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5 ones End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 15,465 + 4 & 
Postal receipts*® 3,715 — 26 a Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 + 15 a | | 
Building permits, less Selenel ooaduante : 14,900 — 66 aed 
Bank debits (thousands) .......... £ 3,574 + ll — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,533 + 2 + 2 HOUSTON (pop. 700 508") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 7 — 12 Retail sales] 4+ 1 cat 
Employment (area) 25,650 bed oe Apparel stores] + 13 — 14 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,630 oe — 9 Automotive stores] —_ 3 a 
Percent unemployed (area) .... 6.0 — 9 + 46 Drug stores§ + 4 + 19 
Eating and drinking places§ — 1 + 18 
Food stores ee —_ j 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. ] _ Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* -. 1,439 — 13 — 5 appliance stores] — © pe | | 
Bank debits (thousands) : 2,941 — 28 + 6 Gasoline and service stations = § + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 3,379 — 1 — 1 General merchandise stores + 8 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 89 + 8 Lumber, building material, 
— and hardware stores - s¢ — 28 
Other retail stores . + 1 — 9 
GONZALES (pop. 5,659) Postal receipts* $1,051.28 — 8 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,485 — 58 +288 Building permits, less federal contracts $20,776,226 + 11 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 5,534 + 10 — 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,302,716 + ¢ — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.. $ 5,135 + 8 + 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 1,197,749 se — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 6 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + § oe 
Employment (area) 430,200 se — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 89,075 se — 6 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) Percent unemployed (area) 1.4 se —106 
Postal receipts* g 16,194 os + 8 
Building permits, less Sedened: contracts $ 353,910 + 46 — 23 
eiitinetds Geen) 342,200 os ee IRVING (pop. 40,065") ' 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,900 — 1 — 6 Postal receipts* $ 15,238 +14 + 87 
Percent unemployed (ares) 5.0 £5 + 72 Building permits, less federal eontwacte $ 965,218 — 48 — 33 
Employment (area) 342,200 se oe 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,900 - | — 6 
GREENVILLE (pop. 1 17,500') Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 — 2 + 72 
Retail sales ............ — 12 — il 
Postal receipts* £ 14,582 + 4 + 9 JASPER (pop. 4. 403) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 90,025 — 57 — 21 Postal receipts* : : g 5,379 + 26 + 25 
Bank debits (trousands) s 15,473 + 16 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) ? 6,748 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 15,052 =e ig End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 6,857 + 2 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 17 — 2 
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Percent Change Percent Cc hange 


















































July 1958 July 1958 July 1958 July 1958 
July from from July from from 
City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) LUFKIN (pop. 20,846") 
Postal receipts* ....... $ 11,083 — 18 + 21 Postal receipts* .... $ 14,442 ee =e 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,362 — 6 — 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 145,600 — 58 ea 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,399 + 15 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ = 21,779 Sa ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 14,720 aie End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 24,592 — 3 + 20 
Employment (area) ; : 25,650 *e ** Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 12 — 21 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 4,630 se — 9 
Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 a ng + 46 McALLEN (pop. 25,326') 
Retail sales 
r Automotive stores -............... : — 26 — 13 
KILLEEN (pop. ene ) Postal receipts* ... $ 17,658 — 14 — 
Postal seosipte® $ wigan “ee pers Building permits, less Subinnh contracts $ 369,925 + 49 +115 
Building permits, less delewel ¢ contracts $ 357,675 — 5 +440 Rank debites @hicausards) $ 22,627 nee wos 
Bank debits (thousands) .$ 8,516 +t © + 19 End-of- th d ee (he tee § 18 wo = +1 
=nd-of-mon eposits ousands ) ¢ P 
Enb-cf-menth Sapenite (thousands) $ — al — Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 15.2 = et 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 15.4 e- + 88 
kin 4,869 McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
(pop. ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,850 — 84 — 88 
Postal receipts* - 2,766 — 42 —i1l Bank debits (thousands) _........ $ 7,941 + 8 + 5 
Building permits, lens federal contracts ; 51,650 +207 +963 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 12,418 + 9 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) —........... $ 5,675 — 8 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 8.0 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 6,356 — 1 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover...... 10.7 — 2 + 18 MARSHALL (pop. 25,479') 
Retail sales 
LAREDO (pop. 59 wali Apparel stores + 6 + 1 
Postal receipts* ~ $ 26,175 aaa a8 General merchandise stones + 10 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 112,175 + $5 so Oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 122,409 — 47 — 33 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,493 + 2 + 13 Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,860 +17 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t..$ 21,901 sais + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 19,966 — 4 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.4 +e + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 19 Ae 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) MERCEDES (pop. 10 081) 
> Pome ween 3,696 — 13 — 8 
Postal receipts® ......... $ 1,888 a es Building permits, ae federal oatredts ; 13,200 + 21 + 97 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 32,000 Sos seth Neue Gdise iiecaded . 3 6,597 ieee 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,989 i, +n End-of-month deposits (hemeenin)? $ 5,866 — 2 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 8,556 + 6 +11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 — 2 —14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 2 ee 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) ——— ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,300 +128 — 36 Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 319,805 +200 +119 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 8,302 + 13 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 9,453 + 10 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,153 ~~. — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 7,017 + 1 — 22 
Annual rate of deposit turnover oes 9.8 se si Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 16.2 + 11 + 16 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,154,835 + 28 — 42 Retail sales 
Bank debits (thousands) ....... ; _$ 87,815 + 8 — 2 Automotive stores wssescneee oa - + 9 as 
End-of-month deposits (thousenda) ¢ $ 35,288 — 1 — 6 Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 9.4 — $1 — 26 and hardware stores ............. . - + 10 ~~ 6 
Employment (area) ..-...--coc--css0---00---- : 25,650 ae ** Postal receipts*® ........................... $ 15,807 — 11 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 4,630 ee pe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 216,049 — 19 — $8 
Percent unemployed (area) a 6.0 a. o + 46 Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,857 — 2 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 20,131 — 2 — 18 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134. 1156") Annual rate of deposit turnover 3127 aed + 7 
Retail sales _...... 7 5 + $3 — 2 r 
Apparel a : ? ‘ ; — 4 — 4 PALESTINE (pop. 15, 063° ) 
Fimiibive sod household Postal receipts* -............ 9,047 — 16 + 1 
apelionss sare - er an Building permits, less federal eeutmeate ; 133,892 + 68 + 48 
General merchandise stores ; + 35 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) ........ , $ 8,571 + 2 5 en 
Lensieats, bulilineg tetertal, End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 13,482 ** + 2 
aid haeiwacs «umes Sat + 58 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 7.7 + 1 + 5 
Postal receipts* $ 90,648 — 11 — 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,958,065 +11 +75 | PAMPA (pop. 20,448) 
Bank debits (thousands) ..$ 147,463 + 4 + ll Postal receipts* ..... $ 15,334 — 28 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 101,546 + 1 + 7 Building permits, ome porsene wentnete® 414,550 — 43 — 33 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 17.5 + 4 + 56 Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,527 — 8 — 7 
Employment (area) : 44,700 oe + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 24,045 + 2 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,420 — 1 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover _........... 9.3 — 4 — 15 
Percent unemployed (area) . 5.7 se + 14 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent } Change 


"July 1 1958 July =e 











Percent Chan; nge 


July 1958 July 1958 


























July from July from from 
City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 City and item 1958 June 1958 July 1957 
PARIS (pop. 24,551') SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Retail sales —........ se — 15 Retail sales + 6 aa ig 
Apparel stores 2 — 9 Lumber, building inidaniel, 
Automotive stores oe — 24 and hardware stores — 24 25 
Lumber, building material, Postal receipts* $ 45,923 — 8 
and rardware stores : + 36 + 33 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 294,840 — 8 — 27 
Postal receipts* é ‘ $ 13,321 — 1 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 49,134 + 2 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 162,702 — 46 + 50 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 42,783 + 4 bed 
Bank dtbits (thousands) : $ 14,372 — 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 8 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,660 — 11 Employment 22,200 ad = 
Manufacturing employment 2,960 — 1 baad 
Percent unemployed 10.1 — 1 1 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) : yt 
Postal receipts* -... $ 19,684 — 18 — 13 “ = 
Building permits, less Salered eusheeate $ 1,819,600 — 21 +209 SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 
Employment (area) 430,200 — 1 Retail sales eaat rotee | 
Manufacturing employment (area) 89,075 *¢ — 6 Apparel stores + 2 ne 
Percent unemployed (area) - 1.4 o 106 Automotive stores + 7 em | 
Postal receipts* $ 23,964 + 8 + 82 
Building permits, less federal contracts 10,57 + 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) £P cts$ 3 78 16 +124 
Postal receipts* —......... TD See g 4,335 — 8 + 11 a 
Bank debits ements $ 3,735 at | + 8 SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 3,824 + <3 —i11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 53,925 — 53 — 43 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 8 + Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,416 2 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 14,763 - 2 — 8 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 1 + ll 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores 14 17 SAN ANTONIO doociial 395 5,000") 
Postal receipts* $ 1,719 — 18 -/2 Retail sales + 3 — © 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 369,306 — 16 +300 Apparel stores + 7 = 
Bank debits (thousands) g 10,702 ~ > ie Automotive stores —— an! 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 12,588 — 4 + 13 Drug stores + 4 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 + 14 6 Eating and drinking places + § -—- 2 
Florists + 6 — ll 
. Furniture and household 
PLAINVIEW sali 14 ne? appliance stores — 6 ” 
Retail sales . + 4 + 6 Gasoline and service stations + 29 ** 
Apparel stores + 27 + 19 General merchandise stores ee | — 2 
Automotive stores . ga + 14 Jewelry stores + $ ad 
Postal receipts* $ 11,978 — 83 — 3 Lumber, building material, 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 114,700 — 56 — 87 and hardware stores e* + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,166, 781 — 19 + 24 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 566,335 + 4 + & 
PORT ARTHUR snail 82,150") End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 379,263 — 1 + 10 
Retail sales _. + 8 aw 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 8 — 6 
Automotive eres - + 10 — 35 Employment 194,800 sa + 6 
Eating and drinking aii =a SS 1 Manufacturing employment 22,800 — 1 + 2 
Food stores + 7 + 8 Percent unemployed . 4.7 se + 7 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores — 12 — 15 
General merchandise stores — 8 — 1 SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
Lumber, building material, Postal receipts* ....... $ 2,308 — 28 F il 
and hardware stores : : + 47 — 13 Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 24,800 — 55 — 10 
Postal receipts* $ 31,023 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,982 — 12 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 400,282 — 33 — 32 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,428 — 4 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 69,960 + 12 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 : + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 46,178 — 2 + 65 Employment (area) 44,700 oe + 2 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 18.0 + 10 + 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 4,420 — 1 + 2 
Employment (area) 83,900 — 2 — 8 Percent unemployed (area) - 5.7 oe + 14 
Manufacturing employment( area) 27,375 adad — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 10.6 + 2 +116 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 
r Postal receipts* -................ me 6,800 — 7 + 12 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550 ) Building permits, less federal eentinds $ 23,550 — 54 — 62 
Postal receipts® nen $ = 2,941 — 18 — 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ = -9,216 +11 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts$ — 6,100 —= 86 =a End-of-month deposits (thousands)+...$ 12,165 + 1 + 5 
Bank debits (thousands) -- 3 8,397 + 14 =» Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 + 8 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,997 + 1 — 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 14 + 27 
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July 


City and item 1958 


Percent Change 





July 1958 July 1958 
from rom 
June 1958 July 1957 


July 


City and item 1958 


Percent Change 





July 1958 July 1958 
from from 
June 1958 July 1957 





SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 














Postal receipts* $ 9,259 — 17 + 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,270 — 36 + 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,3138 — 1 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 10,902 — 13 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 10.6 — 2 + 18 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores ............... pg ? — 14 — 24 

Postal receipts* -......... g 7,338 + 12 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 181,266 +210 + 33 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,924 — 6 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 11,453 + 2 + 17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 — 12 — 24 

TEMPLE (Pop. 33,912") 

Retail sales — 4 + 4 
Apparel stores .... — 1 + 5 
Drug stores . + 7 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 9 — 2 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores : : — 6 + 5& 

Postal receipts* $ 21,398 — 22 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 338,550 + 59 + 86 

TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051') 

Retail sales -............ + 4 ae 
Apparel stores + 8 — 2 
Automotive stores + 14 — 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ............ — 16 se 

Postal receipts*§ BS 37,427 — 9 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 140,507 — 35 — 17 

Bank debits (thousands) § 3 43,805 + 5 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 16,295 se — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 14.3 — 2 — 15 

Employment§ 31,000 + 1 — 3 
Manufacturing employment$ 4,200 + 1 — 10 

Percent unemployed§ 11.0 — 8 + 10 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000°) 

Retail sales 
Lumber, building materials, 

and hardware stores .............. ciate ‘ ; — 4 se 

Postal receipts* $ 12,053 — 30 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 440,505 + 19 — 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,322 — 8 — 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 11,599 — 4 — 67 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.6 + 1 + 58 

Employment (area) 47,500 ** _ 
Manufacturing giana tenes) 11,000 — 1 — 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.8 — 4 + 30 


TYLER (pop. 49,443) 


Retail sales 














Automotive stores + 2 — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,202,740 +104 + 53 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 80,069 se — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 62,609 ** ** 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 15.4 — 1 — 7 
VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Postal receipts* z 9,109 — 13 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,000 + 75 + 52 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,540 — 10 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 19,629 — 1 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 7.0 — 12 — 3 

VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Retail sales — 7 — 7 
Apparel] stores — 3 + 6 
Automotive stores — 24 — 8 
Food stores ...... + 8 + 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ...... —14 — 19 
Gasoline and service stations + 1 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores .......... : — 19 — 20 

Postal receipts* - 2 $ 23,401 —14 — 8 

Building permits, less paren contracts $ 278,503 + 8 — 71 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales . — 5 — 12 
Apparel stores + 42 — 7 
Automotive stores — 20 — 83 
Florists — 6 — 7 
General merchandise stores + 4 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,212,471 +213 + 59 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 98,052 + 2 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 65,265 — 8 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 + 2 — 2 

Employment 45,700 + 1 — 5 
Manufacturing employment 8,850 + 1 12 

Percent unemployed 3 2 6.9 — 7 + 738 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 

Retail sales - — 18 — 10 
Automotive stores — 25 — 15 
Furniture and housshold 

appliance stores eeatbiecs + 5 — 7 
Lumber, building sek, 

and hardware stores — 10 + 8 

Building permits, less federal eontvacte $ 852,148 — 7 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) ee $ 102,676 — 4 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 107,200 — 2 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 11.4 — 6 — 8 

Employment ; 37,500 + 1 — 1 
Manufacturing mplapaut : 8,650 re — 8 

Percent unemployed CR Se eee 6.3 — 9 + 50 





* Postal receipts for Amarillo and Tyler are for calendar month. Other cities receipts are for the period May 30-June 27. 


{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economie Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 


t Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,733) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051). 


Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


"1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Year-to-date average 





1958 


1957 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index. 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index............ 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index... = 
Income payments to individuals i in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) <i Ea IER 
Business failures (number) 


TRADE 
Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in de partment and apparel stores. 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index....... Rhee 
Industrial electric power consumption, index....................... 
Crude oil production, index 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index....... 
Natural gas production, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production, index..... 
Cottonseed crushed, index. ae 
Construction authorized, index......... 
Residential building —................. 
Nonresidential building -...... 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index LOS a 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-l4—100. 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 
Bank debits, index ; 235 
Bank debits, U.S., index........... VBC TN ae eee 215 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
$Leans (millions) : 2,605 
$Loans and investments (millions) be t ee = 4,338 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) pa Lae See 2,688 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousan ds) piso sass $ 76,981 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) : : $163,906 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) J 2,450.1 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) { 456.4 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 213.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) { 243.3 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands)... 1,923.9 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) : 1,792.8 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas - (thousands) 354.2 
Total unemployment i in 17 labor market areas (thousands) _. 127.4 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 6.6 


$ 2, 

$ 3,957 
$ 2.697 
$ 75,452 
$144,870 


2,486.8 
488.8 
244.0 
244.8 

1,870.4 

1,789.4 
376.7 

80.4 
4.3 


194 
76 
365 
119.3 
123.0 
123.3 


$ 350.1 
36 


“90 


231 
208 


S 2538 
$ 4,144 
$ 2,648 
$ 89.811 
$257,474 


2,441.2 
461.6 
218.2 
243.4 

1,912.6 

1,790.1 
356.9 
121.8 

6.4 


$ 2, 

$ 3,891 
$ 2.646 
$ 87,753 
$255,080 


2 


2,457.3 
485.1 
241.0 
244.1 

1,864.2 

1,783.0 
377.8 

80.8 
43 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 


for seasonal! variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1957 benchmarks. 
t Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 


{ Figures are for wage and salary workers only. Other labor figures include proprietors, firm members, self-employed, independent contracts, unpaid 


family and private household workers. 
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